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THE MONTH. 


OnE of the severest punishments, short of imprisonment or 
death, a government can inflict on an official is to deprive him 
of his office. 

This punishment our government has inflicted on numerous 
prominent officials, such as Mr. Pearson, postmaster at New 
York, Mr. E. O. Graves, head of the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving. This month, Colonel Silas W. Burt, naval officer 
at the custom-house of the port of New York, and Dr. James 
P. Kimball, director of the United States Mint, to say nothing 
of some fifty or more presidential postmasters, have been added 
to this number. 

When a prominent official is made an example of by the 
government, it is well to see the cause of the punishment, so 
that others may avoid committing a similar offence. It would 
not be worth while to take this trouble in a half-civilized mon- 
archy like Turkey or Persia, because officials are there pun- 
ished for no other cause than the whim of the monarch ; but, 
in a civilized republic, the punishment, it would seem, must be 
made only as a warning to others. 

No cause has been given out for these changes; but both 
Colonel Burt and Dr. Kimball are well known, and so is their 
official conduct. 

Colonel Burt is chiefly conspicuous as an official of long 
standing and experience under several administrations, and in 
the prime of his powers ;— as having inaugurated civil service 
reform examinations in the New York custom house before the 
Civil Service Law was passed ; and it was the success of these 
that made the strongest argument for the enactment of the law. 
He is also conspicuous for having had a thoroughly non-parti- 
san and business-like administration of his office, making it ‘he 
model office in the United States. His character is above re- 
proach. He is a veteran of the Union Army. 

Of Mr. Willis, Colonel Burt’s successor, the New York 7Z7ib- 
une (Rep.) says: “The selection of Mr. Willis as naval officer 
will be especially gratifying to the Republicans of Brooklyn, 
who, under his direction as chairman of the campaign committee, 











did such capital work for the cause led by General Harrison a 
year ago. 

Dr. Kimball was a Democrat in his political opinions, but 
not a party worker. He is a scientific man of wide reputation 
and a mining engineer and metallurgist of great experience. 
When appointed, he held the position of professor at Lehigh 
University. His administration has been business-like and 
non-partisan. The great majority of those now in his office 
were there when he took charge. His reports, special and 
general, have been of the highest character. 

The warning, then, to be drawn from the punishment of such 
men is that one must avoid being conspicuous as non-partisan 
and efficient in the management of his office. Something else 
is needed. We all know that what is needed is to be a party 
worker for the party in power. Such is the great Turkish, Per- 
sian, un-American system now in vogue. 





THERE are now twelve Republican Congressmen who within 
the past few months have declared themselves opposed to the 
Civil Service Law. The latest addition is James S. Sherman, 
of Utica, N.Y., who says he would “ most cheerfully” vote for 
the repeal of the law. 

The New York Zribune, however, says all this talk against 
the reform of the civil service “is mere foolishness and froth.” 
Perhaps that is so,— indeed, we believe the sober, thinking 
citizens favor the reform; but, among the politicians of influ- 
ence, it is about time that something below this “froth” should 
show itself. Hon. H. C. Lodge, of Massachusetts, is almost 
the only Congressman of the dominant party who, since the 
4th of March, has gone out of his way to say a word for the 
reform; and Massachusetts is the only State in which a Re- 
publican convention has a civil service reform plank. Even 
the Massachusetts platform has given an uncertain sound. 
Part of the notes seem to sound an advance and part a retreat. 
Senator Hoar said something for the reform in a letter we 
published last August. That letter was in reply to a question 
put by a reformer, and it counselled so much delay in extending 
the law or its principles that no spoilsman would for a moment 
be disturbed by the Senator’s position. 

On September 12, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, while fresh 
from the other side of the Atlantic, said he had been particu- 
larly impressed with Mr. Gladstone’s opinion that the greatest 
danger to the welfare of the United States lay in the fact that 
with each incoming administration there was a change of public 
service for political purposes. Mr. Gladstone regarded this as 
a great evil, and said that such a thing was impossible in Great 
Britain, 

This is about all we have heard said in favor of the reform 
by any Republican politician of national importance. 
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The Democrats, in their utterances, have shown a tendency 
rather to criticise the administration for political effect than to 
commit themselves to any reform measures. The Pennsylvania 
Democratic State Convention ignored civil service reform, but 
its clear language in favor of the Australian Ballot Law is per- 
haps all that can be expected at once. 


It was hoped that the New York and the Massachusetts 
Republican conventions would not forget the reform of the 
civil service. New York went back to the phrase, so common 
about ten or fifteen years ago, “the purification and elevation 
of the civil service,” which was then construed to mean nothing 
more than replacing one set of party workers by another. 

The good old State of Massachusetts, however, came much 
nearer what we hoped for. The Republican platform adopted 
September 25 said : — 


We wish, also, to commend most especially the policy of the 
President in regard to civil service reform as shown by his strict 
adherence to the law, by his extending its provisions to a large and 
important branch of the public service, and by the character of the 
Commission which he has selected to carry out the law both in letter 
and spirit. We assure him that, in every effort to defend, maintain, 
and extend the Iaw regulating the civil service, and to root out the 
evil of patronage from our politics, he and his Commissioners will 
receive the hearty support of the Republicans of Massachusetts and 
of her Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


It is a slip saying that the President had “ extended” the law 
to any branch of the service. The President refused to repeal 
an extension made by his predecessor, and the spirit which 
commends such refusal is most gratifying. This clause of the 
platform was, however, preceded by these words : — 


We desire, also, to congratulate the President upon the practical 
wisdom and honest purpose with which he has dealt with the compli- 
cated and difficult matter of appointments. So far as our own State 
is concerned, we have only to ask that, in accordance with what we 
know to be the purpose and policy of the President in filling the 
leading federal offices which are of a political nature, men may be 
chosen who are not only of the highest character and fitness, but who 
represent and are thoroughly acceptable to the great body of the 
party in the State. 


The whole effectiveness of this plank depends upon what are 
meant by “ offices which are of a political nature.” If it means 
offices whose duties are of a political nature,— that is, whose 
incumbents have to decide on political policies;—we should 
agree with the plank. But what is really meant? We have 
not far to go. As the President is congratulated on the way 
he has dealt with the matter of appointments, his dealing must 
then be the standard adopted. This has consisted in making 
the post-offices “ political” offices: so, also, such positions as 
naval officer, a director of the mint, the chief of the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving, United States assayers, and the 
like. Yet no one pretends that there is a Democratic and 
a Republican way of sorting and delivering the mails: it is 
a matter of business capacity and experience: so for assaying 
metals and stamping coins and the like. The only sense in 
which such offices are “ political ” is that they have been made 
use of as rewards for political work. In that sense, then, all 
the federal offices in Massachusetts, except those included 
under the Civil Service Law, are “political.” Under this 





plank, neither Postmaster Corse nor Collector Saltonstall could 
long remain in office. 


Tue Republicans of Nashua, N.H., held a caucus on Sep- 
tember 15, to nominate a candidate for postmaster of that 
city. It was said to be a lively meeting. Mr. R. W. Hooper 
got 518 out of 879 votes. Soon after, charges of caucus manip- 
ulation were openly made in the press; and ex-State Senator 
Edward O. Blunt resigned from the presidency of the Republi- 
can Lincoln Club on account of the results of the caucus. 


Tur Fire Commissioners of the city of Boston issued the 
following order to the department a few days ago : — 


No officer or member of the permanent or call force shall attend 
a political convention as a delegate, participate in any caucus, distrib- 
ute tickets in any election, or take any part whatever in political 
matters other than to exercise the right of suffrage. On election 
days, sufficient time will be allowed each permanent member to vote. 


COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT is reported as saying, on Septem- 
ber 24:— 


The repeal of the law or a failure to appropriate for its enforce- 
ment twice the amount of money now appropriated would be an 
immense evil. For any Congressman to attack civil service reform 
would be an evil act: for a Republican to do so would be party 
treachery,— a base breach of faith. These attacks come from three 
classes of men. Those who cannot get office, and probably could 
not anyhow, comfort themselves by attacking civil service reform. 
Those whose political power depends upon nothing but their capac- 
ity for peddling political patronage are, of course, opposed toit. The 
other class is composed of dull people deluded by the other two. 
There is no danger of a repeal of the law; for, if nothing else stood 
in the way, the President’s veto would prevent this. The President 
would certainly veto any act repealing the law, and by no possibility 
could the opposition get strength to pass it over his veto. I have 
too much faith in the majority of members of Congress to believe 
that such a thing will happen as a failure to make the necessary 
appropriation. The Republican party is strongly in favor of the law 
[he added], and every Republican who acts against it is a bolter. 


We believe that Mr. Roosevelt is right in his view that the 
Republican party is strongly in favor of the law; for, though 
the politicians fail to say much for it, yet, on the other hand, 
we are constantly seeing evidence that, with the public,— with 
the great mass of people who are not party workers,— it is 
daily growing in favor. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM HOLLs, of New York City, a prominent 
civil service reformer, who has continued faithful to the Repub- 
lican party, wrote a letter to the New York Zribune which was 
printed September 23. This letter urged the Republicans of 
New York, in their State convention, “clearly and fearlessly ” 
to insist on carrying out the civil service reform pledges of the 
National Convention of 1888, urging that no disbeliever in this 
reform can have any standing in the party. The Convention 
failed to speak “clearly and fearlessly,” but it is satisfactory to 
see that the Z7ibune commended Mr. Holls’s views editorially. 








‘THE Boston Herald has been publishing lists of eligibles for 
the United States civil service. August rst contains those for 
the Boston custom-house, September 7th and zoth contain those 
for the Departmental Service at Washington who are credited 
to the several New England States. 





SECRETARY WINDOoM, instead of appointing the acting chief 
of the miscellaneous division of his office, who “had lost his 
political identity” by close attention to business, appointed 
S. N. Hartson, who had “been a local leader in Ohio politics 
and had been of great service to Major McKinley in conventions 
and campaigns,” but who had no experience or other special 
fitness for the place. Mr. Windom is reported as saying, 
“This is a Republican administration, and, all things being 
equal, we want active Republicans to fill the offices.” This 
is not extending the spirit and purpose of the reform to ex- 
ecutive appointments as promised. The purpose of that re- 
form is to take the offices out of politics, not to drag politics 
into the offices. 





Ir is announced on good authority, and we have seen no con- 
tradiction, that repairs on the “ Brooklyn,” “ Alliance,” “ Pensa- 
cola,” and “ Amphitrite” have been ordered by Secretary Tracy 
to be made at the Norfolk Navy Yard. This has the air of 
being a revival of the old method of aiding Mahone in his cam- 
paign for governor of Virginia. 


Tue Civil Service Reform Association of Lawrence, Kan., 
held its annual meeting on September 20, and the following 
officers were elected: President, Hon. Edward Russell; Vice- 
President, Gurdon Grovenor; Treasurer, D. S. Alford; and 
Secretary, Prof. W. H. Curruth. They have laid out a plan for 
addresses on the subject of their reform and also on the kin- 
dred subject of ballot reform for the coming winter. 


THE reason for the pressure to have a Republican, unused 
to the business of the department, put in place of Mr. Oberly, 
as Indian Commissioner, now becomes perfectly plain by the 
correspondence between Mr. Welsh, the secretary of the Indian 
Rights Association, and Mr. Oberly, printed in the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican of August 14. It appears that certain Re- 
publicans wished the contracts for Indian supplies, though they 
had either failed to perform other contracts by fraudulently 
suppyling inferior goods, or were not the lowest bidders. 
These Republicans had been influential workers, and they were 
to have their rewards, regardless of the suffering and injustice 
done the Indians. We do not suppose Secretary Noble was 
fully aware of all this; but, on lending himself to rewarding per- 
sons for party work with public trusts, he Jends himself to all 
the natural consequences of such a policy. 


THE report for 1889 of the Civil Service Board for New York 
City is so full of interest and explains so much of the work- 
ings of the Civil Service Law that we print it very nearly in full, 
and commend it to the attention of all our readers. ‘The sig- 
natures of Everett P. Wheeler, E. Randolph Robinson, and 
E. L. Godkin, are enough to guarantee its value. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
LEAGUE, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, 
OCTOBER I, 1889. 


Since our last annual meeting, the second party change in the 
administration of the national government since the formation of the 
League has occurred. Seven months of the new administration have 
passed, and as friends of civil service reform our questions to-day are 
obvious and simple. What was the declaration of the successful 
party upon the subject of reform? What were the pledges of its 
candidates? How have those pledges been fulfilled, and what are 
the prospects of reform? Four years ago, in speaking of President 
Cleveland, then recently elected and inaugurated, I said that he “ was 
not committed to the prosecution of reform as the candidate of a 
party which seriously desired it or promised it.” Certainly, I cannot 
say this of President Harrison. The promises of the successful 
party last year were as ardent as they were detailed and absolute. 
They left nothing unexpressed. The pure purpose of reform was 
depicted in the platform with a touch as glowing as that of the poet 
in his epitaph upon a highly respectable lady,— 


“Yea, Venus, Pallas, Diana, and the graces, 
Compared with her should all have lost their places.” 


The irrepressible platform pledged the party to many things, but to 
nothing with such reduplicated and reiterated zeal as to reform in 
the civil service; and, having done this in the most precise and 
positive words, it pledged the party with especial fervor to keep its 
pledges. Indeed such was the frenzy of fidelity that less excited 
friends of the good cause were fain to say,— 


“ Choose a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this minute.” 


To the ardor of the platform the protestations of the President, as 
a candidate, fitly and fully responded. He declared that it would be 
his sincere purpose if elected to advance reform. He said that fit- 
ness and not party service should be the essential test in appoint- 
ment, that fidelity and efficiency should be the only sure tenure of 
office, and that only the interest of the public service should suggest 
removals from office. The significance of these words is unmistaka- 
‘ble. Naturally and fairly interpreted, they forecast an executive 
action absolutely incompatible with the practice known as the spoils 
system. The country had precisely the same assurance from the 
successful party of.a policy of honest reform in the civil service that 
it had of an administration favorable to the policy of protection; and, 
that no doubt might arise from political differences between the 
executive and the legislative branches of the government, the result 
of the election showed that the Executive and the legislature would 
be in entire political accord. 

When a great representative body of American citizens volunta- 
rily and solemnly proclaim that they hold certain views upon the 
tariff or upon the system of public pensions, or upon the internal 
revenue, which they invite their fellow-citizens to support by voting 
for their candidates, they cannot be supposed to trifle with popular 

overnment and with their own honor by deliberately hanging out 
false lights. Ina republic where the government is administered by 
party, if the party pledges of an authorized convention prove to be 
tricks and lies, the party justly forfeits public confidence, and every 
member of it is vicariously dishonored. When its authorized repre- 
sentatives, in order to secure for the party the control of the adminis- 
tration, declare that the spirit and purpose of civil service reform 
should be observed in all Executive appointments, and that all laws 
at variance with the object of existing reform should be repealed, 
there is no doubt of the meaning of the words nor of the impression 
which they are meant to convey. The declaration is a voluntary, 
definite, and solemn engagement with the country; and those who 
in consequence of such an engagement are entrusted with the admin- 
istration of the government are bound in honor to fulfil it or to show 
adequate reason for their inability to discharge their obligations. If 
they sneer at declarations which by their acceptance of office have 
become their own as absurd, if they chuckle over violations of their 
own pledges, if they choose to figure officially as statesmen forsworn, 
they do not discredit or injure the cause to which they eagerly pro- 
fessed fidelity, nor do they show it to be unwise, untimely, or im- 
practicable. The discredit, the shame, the dishonor, fall elsewhere 
than upon the cause of reform. 

President Harrison thus entered upon his administration as the 
choice of a party which expressly claims the honor of beginning 
reform in the civil service, and has vehemently promised to complete 
it. Not content with requiring that the existing law should be ex- 
tended to all grades of the service to which it is applicable, the 
party went entirely beyond these grades, and affirmed that “the 
spirit and purpose of the reform should be observed in all Exec- 
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utive appointments.” This, however, was not a pledge to any extraor- 
dinary action. It was merely a declaration that, if the party were 
successful at the polls, the administration would do its plain consti- 
tutional duty; for such it is. Whether the convention had said 
anything upon the question or had remained silent, the Executive 
duty would have been the same. For the Executive is morally 
bound, as Mr. Bonaparte, President of the Reform Association of 
Maryland, said in his admirable annual address last May, to dis- 
charge all his duties upon acknowledged principles of equity and 
regard for the public interest and economy. iat 

It is the duty of every administration, in obedience to such princi- 
ples, not to remove honest and efficient public servants whose duties 
are in no sense political, but which remain the same whatever public 
policy the country may have approved at the election. The reason is 
not that they have any vested right in office, but that the country has 
the right to the most efficient and devoted official service, which is 
impracticable when office is regarded, not as a public trust, but as 
party spoils. Nobody is so foolish as to assert the right of any pub- 
lic agent to his place. There are always equally honest and capable 
and fit persons who, with the same experience, might be as service- 
able and efficient. The simple and conclusive argument against 
change is not vested right: it is that there is no good reason affect- 
ing the public interest which in the case of satisfactory officers re- 
quires change. Arbitrary removal for causes not connected with the 
service is as pernicious to public as it is to private business. To 
make such removals, therefore, is contrary to public policy, which the 
administration is morally bound to respect. 

But more than this. Mr. Madison, who was a wise interpreter of 
the Constitution which he largely moulded, said that an Executive 
who should make such removals ought to be impeached. The assist- 
ant Postmaster-General is reported to have stated that about fifteen 
thousand fourth-class postmasters, more than one-quarter of the 
whole number of such officers, were displaced during the first five 
months of this administration. But the change in every instance, 
when not due to death or resignation, or to some reason connected 
with the service, is, according to Mr. Madison, an unconstitutional 
act. If a postmaster has been removed because of his religious be- 
lief, or his philosophical or scientific theories, or his views of a tariff, 
or of the question of the seal fisheries in the Behring Sea, or of a 
sub-treasury, or a United States bank, his removal has been not only 
a violation of the deliberate and repeated pledges of the party of 
administration and of the Executive, but it is an act which, in the 
case of a great business company, would lead to the dismissal of the 

ent who had abused his power, and in the case of a President, Mr. 
Madison says, should subject him to impeachment. 

That was 
he first great constitutional debate in Congress. But, 


prec nage: the President has the power of removal. 
the decision of t L : 
like all executive power, it may be abused and exercised in an uncon- 


stitutional spirit. Removal, made arbitrarily or from an unworthy 
motive, cannot be justified by the mere fact that the power of re- 
moval exists. In the last angry days of the slavery controversy, 
when Mr. Douglas argued that the people of a Territory, meaning 
a majority of male white adults, had the right to establish 7 if 
they should choose to do so, the conclusive answer was that they had 
no moral right to choose to do a wrong, for a wrong slavery was 
adjudged to be by the common conscience of mankind. All power 
is tobe exercised reasonably, not arbitrarily ; and in case of the 
President it is to be exercised in accordance with the constitutional 
intention and with the announcement previously made to the country 
of the principles by which, and in the spirit in which, it will be exer- 
cised, and which the country has approved. 

How, then, have the pledges of the successful party and candidate 
been fulfilled? Have fidelity and efficiency proved to be the sure 
tenure of office? Has fitness and not party service been the essen- 
tial test in determining appointments? Has the interest of the pub- 
lic service alone dictated removals from office? Has the great 

ledge of the platform that the spirit and purpose of reform should 

e observed in all executive appointments been honorably fulfilled? 
Or have such appointments generally been made precisely as they 
would have been made had there been no platform promises, no 
pledges of the candidate, and no public interest in civil service re- 
form? 

It is not an answer to these questions, it is only an evasion of 
them, to say that reform is not favored by a we psd of the people. 
The only way in which the views of a majority of the people can be 
known is by the result of an election. If the election of last year 
showed that the country was in favor of protection, it showed, by 
precisely the same demonstration, that it is in favor of civil service 
reform. If there be any relation between party platforms, the pledges 
of candidates, and the results of an election, the country in electing 
Mr. Harrison declared for civil service reform. For, if an election 
cannot be held to be a popular approval of the platform and the per- 
sonal pledges of candidates, who shall decide how much of them, and 
in what sense and degree any of them, have been approved? In any 
event, whatever doubt may rest upon the views of the majority of the 
people in regard to reform, there can be no doubt of the views and 








purposes and pledges of one citizen. There may be some question 
of the extent and degree of the sympathy of others. But, if the sim- 
plest statement which the English language permits, if the plainest 
engagement to pursue a certain course of conduct, if the most solemn 
pledges uttered before God and the country have any meaning, there 
is no doubt whatever of the opinions and intentions upon this subject 
of the President of the United States. 

Nor is it any answer to the questions to say that the President 
cannot outrun public opinion nor proceed faster than his party will 
permit. When a party has made no distinct or intelligible declara- 
tion upon a question involving his action, the President may plausi- 
bly plead that his party has not declared its views and that he must 
conform his conduct to a course which he believes the party would 
support, But when his party, in the act of nominating him, distinctly 
states its views and prescribes the rule of his action, he can no 
longer offer that plea. It is open to another, but not to him. His 
party engages to support him. His duty is to follow the course 
which his party proclaims, which he prefers, and which the country 
by his election has approved. He cannot plead that the party chiefs, 
secretaries, Senators, Representatives, local leaders, newspapers, and 
committees, are cruelly coercing him to violate the party promise and 
his own pledge, without conceding that the party platform was a trick, 
and that the party sought power under false pretences. Still less can 
an honorable President offer this plea when his party in nominating 
him has prescribed his course, because, when the same plea was 
urged for a President whose party had purposely made no such defi- 
nite declaration, it was denounced as a futile and desperate excuse 
for sham and fraud, for monstrous hypocrisy and contemptible char- 
latanry. 

Our question, however, is not whether one President violates 
pledges more or less frequently than another. Still less is it a ques- 
tion of the comparative sagacity of the friends of reform in their 
party action. We meet not to explain or justify such action, not to 
defame or exalt any administration, but, as friends of reform, and 
unmindful of party sympathies, to measure fairly and accurately the 
situation. Our question is whether the great pledge of the party of 
administration, that the spirit and purpose of reform should be ob- 
served in all Executive appointments, has been fulfilled. If the 

ledge has been kept, our meeting must be one of unmixed congratu- 
ation. If it has been reasonably fulfilled, we must all rejoice. If 
the administration party, by the conduct of its Executive, Cabinet, 
Senators, Representatives, and recognized leaders, by the general 
tone of its press and of its adherents, proves that the platform was 
a just statement of the actual reform spirit and purpose of the party, 
there is not an honest friend of reform who will not gladly confess 
any error of judgment in political action, while he intones trium- 
phantly the Gloria in excelsis. 

What, then, is the answer? What is the spirit of the party and 
the conduct of the Executive? The answer, of course, involves 
great detail, and can be only generally indicated. Let us look at the 
signs of party feeling. 

A few weeks ago, a hilarious administration party organ at the 
capital of New York, one of the most influential and representative 
party journals, exclaimed: “ Fifteen thousand fourth-class postmas- 
ters have been removed to date, and Mr. Clarkson remains in Wash- 
ington with his coat off and his shirt sleeves rolled up. Go it, Clark- 
son! Out with the whole fifty-five thousand by January rst.” It 
adds, with natural enthusiasm, that civil service reform cannot com- 
mand the support of a corporal’s guard of Republicans in New York. 
In Missouri, the chief party organ thinks Mr. Clarkson’s labors, 
although laudable, yet rather deliberate in the direction of true re- 
form, and is confident that, “ when the dog days are over and cool 
weather sets in, Colonel Clarkson will greatly accelerate his speed.” 
The leading rural organ in the State of Indiana asserts plainly, 
“Neither political party cares a Continental about this humbug civil 
service reform.” In New Hampshire, the chief administration organ, 
arraigning reform as “a stuffed and painted and unpopular humbug” 
and “a bald and rickety affair that bullies and wheedles good citi- 
zens,” inexorably condemns it “to the scrap heap.” In West Vir- 
ginia, a zealous organ believes devotedly that the spoils belong to the 
victor; and the editor, having secured his part of the booty, an- 
nounces that at the earliest practicable date every Democratic 
appointee in the office entrusted to him, “from the humble and poorly- 
wap apple-jack gaugers to the well-paid store-keeper and clerks, will 

e succeeded by Simon-pure-all-wool-and-yard-wide Republicans.” 
In Pennsylvania, an administration journal of importance declares 
that “the people are tired of the sham of reform, and would gladly 
snow it under with their votes.” In Ohio, a similar representative 
administration organ warmly commends an officer who disregards 
the humbug. In Iowa, the Washington correspondent of a journal 
of the same character says that no administration member of Con- 
gress that he meets favors the law, and announces that “it will be 
repealed as it ought to be”; while one of the chief journals in Cen- 
tral New York holds, notwithstanding the express words of the 
platform, that the President is not bound to go beyond the law and 
enforce the spirit of reform. Another, commending the refusal of 








the President to place the clerks of the Census Bureau under the 
rules of the civil service, declares its belief that the decision will be 
satisfactory to the party. 

This is the tone of the larger part of the press of the administra- 
tion party. No jeer is too contemptuous for reform, no epithet is 
too acrid. No platform of the opposition was ever denounced by 
party fury with greater scorn than that with which a representative 
body of the administration press now spurns its own. Naturally, 
this uniformity of tone in the party journals throughout the Union is 
echoed by party assemblies. The Federation of Republican Clubs 
in the third Maryland district, representing twenty-three associations, 
pledge themselves not to support for any office a candidate who hon- 
estly adheres to the national Republican declaration upon reform. 
The Central Committee of the District of Columbia denounces “ the 
cowardly, treacherous policy that to the defeated belong the spoils.” 
The Republican General Committees in two New York counties 
denounce as unAmerican and unfair the Civil Service Law which the 
Republican platform pledges the party to extend; and State conven- 
tions of the administration party in three of the great States which 
it controls, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Ohio, which formerly loudly 
declared for reform, are this year silent. Three members of the 
Cabinet decline to profess their adherence to the most emphatic 
declaration of the party platform; and one laughingly remarks that 
he does not think he has appointed many Democrats to office so far. 
Eminent Senators and Representatives of the party sneer with 
warmth at the cant of reform and dog the President for patronage. 
One Representative announces that he will “test the sentiment of 
the House on the sham Civil Service Law,” alleging that “nine- 
tenths of the members know that the law is a fraud, and say so in 
private”; and the energetic Representative proposes “to smoke 
them out and put them on record.” 

These are facts wholly without precedent in our political history. 
To find a parallel. we must appeal to imagination, and suppose some 
secretary in Jackson’s Cabinet —- aughing at the party plat- 
form, and Democratic clubs and committees and a powerful part of 
the party press eagerly sustaining the United States Bank and insist- 
ing that true Democracy and the genius of American institutions 
demand its recharter and permanence. Or we must try to figure 
Republican Senators and Representatives of the last generation 
arguing the justice and humanity of the Fugitive Slave Law, and the 
Republican press and local committees asserting the right of slave- 
holders to take slaves into the Territories, and declaring the freedom 
of the Territories as demanded by the party platform to be unconsti- 
tutional and un-American. The Republican platform of thirty years 
ago did not declare against the extension of slavery into the Terri- 
tories more forcibly and absolutely than the platform of last year 
declared for reform of the civil service. Such an attitude of party 
leaders and of the party press in former years toward the platform of 
their own party would have been that which the larger part of the 
administration press and of the boldest and most aggressive adminis- 
tration leaders to-day hold. 

While this is the sentiment of the party as revealed in all the ordi- 
nary methods, what is the Executive action? Does that conform to 
the platform promise and the President’s pledge? The knowledge 
of every citizen in his own community answers. The daily record of 
the newspapers for seven months answers. The general political 
proscription ; the policy which President Harrison when a Senator 
defined as “ the frank and bold, if brutal, method of turning men and 
women out simply for political opinion”; the clean sweep which is 
proceeding in the post-office ; the alarm which pervades every branch 
of the service; the open, flagrant contempt for public opinion, for 
private information, and for the party promise, which was shown in 
the appointment of the late Commissioner of Pensions; the Execu- 
tive refusal to include the census service in the rules and the removal 
of public officers conspicuously fitted for their posts by character, 
ability, and experience, who have absolutely and confessedly disre- 
garded politics in their devotion to official duty and the public ser- 
vice,—all these facts, and such as these, answer the question, How 
has the Executive action conformed to the party promise and the 
President’s pledge? 

There are two signal illustrations of the manner in which those 
pledges have heen kept. The fundamental principle of reform or 
of reasonable conduct of the public service requires the retention 
and reappointment of public officers in important places who are 
especially fitted for their trusts by personal character and proved 
ability, by long service and great experience; who are in no sense 
active politicians, and who are exclusively and most efficiently de- 
voted to their official duties. When the administration came into 
power upon a platform of reform, it found two such officers in the 
city of New York,—the postmaster and the naval officer. Both of 
them had what is almost impossible under a spoils system, pride 
and enthusiasm in the public service, in which both of them were 
knights without fear and without reproach. The administration could 
have given no such practical proof of its regard for reform as their 
retention in office. One of them, the postmaster, was summarily dis- 
missed at the expiration of his-term, nor can any reason connected 
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with the public interest be assigned as the cause of his dismissal. 
The other, the naval officer, was displaced before the end of his term 
without a word, or a sign, or a reason alleged. The ablest and most 
serviceable of experienced public officers are dismissed like messen- 

er boys. There is no other civilized poner which pursues in 
its public service a course which the President has truly described 
as brutal, and which hte has chosen to pursue. 

There is no pretence that the public interest, or the principles of 
reform, or the professions of the party, or the pledges of the Presi- 
dent, required their dismissal. The President, speaking for the 
party, had made the four pledges which I have mentioned, and every 
one of them was violated by these dismissals. It is not pretended 
that there was any reason for the Executive action except the desire 
to reward party service which, whether a sound reason or not, the 
President had publicly disclaimed as a proper motive for appoint- 
ment or cause for removal. The dismissal in the case of the naval 
officer was delayed only until the factions of the party, which had 
proclaimed that the public service should not be made party plunder, 
could agree upon a satisfactory distribution of the spoils. The re- 
sult is that the two public offices, one of them by far the largest and 
most important of its kind in the country, which were in themselves 
conclusive illustrations of the practical value of reform to the public 
welfare, have been degraded again into prizes of partisan activity 
by the administration of a party which solicited support upon the 
pies that reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under its 
guidance, should be further extended wherever it was applicable. 
The genius of Shakspere, which embraces all experience and gives 
us words for every emergency, in the passionate scene hetween 
Hamlet and his mother, depicts him as accusing her of conduct 
which “calls virtue hypocrite,” and makes her vows “ as false as 
dicers’ oaths.” 

Do I conceal or distort the significance of the situation? It must 
be judged, of course, as a whole, Certainly, every act of the admin- 
istration is not a violation of the party declarations. Every removal 
is not unjustifiable, nor is every appointment unnecessary. But, 
whenever a change is made, the essential question, according to the 
principles of reform and the party pledge, is not whether party polli- 
ticians demand a change, but whether there are legitimate reasons 
for it. It is not enough that the appointment of a postmaster or a 
naval officer shall be acceptable to the party machine of which he 
is a screw: the vital question is whether the interests of the public 
service and the express engagements of the party with the country 
require that a perfectly competent and satisfactory officer shall be 
dismissed. This question is not answered by saying that his suc- 
cessor is personally honest and intelligent. If all the public officers 
were changed every week, the supply of honest and intelligent suc- 
cessors would not be exhausted. The appointment of a good officer 
is no excuse for the needless and arbitrary removal of another good 
officer. This League justly held that the course in regard to the 
civil service pursued in Massachusetts by the late administration 
was no excuse for the course pursued in Maryland. It is true that 
Rome was not built in a day, and that a great reform cannot be 
accomplished at once. That is a sound general proposition. But 
no Executive bent upon reform in the civil service would urge as 
an excuse for displacing an entirely capable officer that he desired 
to reward a serviceable partisan with his place. Upon those terms 
Rome would not only never have been built, but the first stone would 
never have been laid. 

The President has selected an admirable Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Every member of it is a sincere believer in the necessity and 
the practicability of reform; and its vigilance and vigor are the best 
earnest of its effective service. He has refused, also, to extend the 
time appointed for including the Railway Mail Service within the 
rules, and he has sathedanl the publication of the eligible lists. 
Besides these few Executive acts, the significance of which is de- 
stroyed by the general Executive course, there is little that shows 
any effective party regard for the resounding promises of the plat- 
form. The few administration Senators and Representatives who 
have professed to favor reform, and who lashed with stinging 
rhetoric the failures and inconsistencies of the late administration, 
now, when their conviction and courage find a fitting opportunity, are 
passive and silent. They see the general violation of pledges by 
which the party pledged them. They see the principles which they 
declare ought to control the power of appointment and removal 
openly disregarded. They see the abuses running riot, and appar- 
ently with their connivance, which they have themselves denounced. 
Yet, instead of frankly refusing to do what they joined in declaring 
should not be done, instead of a protest in the name of their 
party and of honest politics which should alarm those who make 
merchandise of the party faith and of the public service, they wail 
feebly that it is doubtful if the country really wants reform, that the 
pressure of trading politicians is very strong, and that there are many 
other important questions; and the Massachusetts Convention, in 
face of the familiar and flagrant facts, congratulates the President 
upon the practical wisdom and honest purpose with which he has 
dealt with the complicated and difficult matter of appointments,— 
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praise which was as justly due to the first great Presidential spoils- 
man, Andrew Jackson, as it is to his latest successor. 

There is, indeed, a firm and strong protest in a portion of the party 
press against the abandonment of the platform. But these papers, like 
the leaders, do not condemn the constant contempt for reform shown 
by the administration. They commend the personal character of those 
who are appointed to office, without stating frankly that it is not the 
appointment but the removal which truly indicates the spirit and 
drift of the administration. They speak in no tone of challenge and 
command and conscious power to arrest the Executive and the part 
chiefs of every degree in the reckless repudiation of good faith wit 
the country. Unwilling to own that the platform promise and the 
Executive pledge are of those professions 


“ That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope,” 


they serve only like stakes planted in a current to show the swiftness 
of the stream. One of them only, so far as I know, and that a 
Republican journal in Philadelphia, with an independence worthy of 
an American newspaper, with whatever party in sympathy, says of 
the administration what must be accepted as a just verdict: “The 
administration, in almost every one of its acts since it was inaugu- 
rated, on the 4th of March last, has scouted and flouted civil service 
reform and trampled under foot its own promises to respect it. It 
has turned it out of doors and barred the doors against it. That is 
the truth about the matter, in brief; and the administration and its 
organs could do no better, wiser thing, than to frankly confess that, 
having found civil service reform to interfere with its plans, it 
whistled it down the wind as remorselessly as it would dismiss an 
objectionable tramp.” 

So say you, Mr. Foreman, so say we all, gentlemen of the jury. 
There was never a more comprehensive and significant declaration of 
reform made in a party platform than that under which the present 
administration came into power. But no party ever broke faith with 
itself and with the country more completely. It is not, however, a 
new situation. During the nine years of the existence of the League, 
whatever may have been the profession, reform has not been the 
practice of either party. Nevertheless, it has advanced steadily 
and surely in the face of party contempt and wrath and denunciation. 


“Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like a thunder-storm against the wind” 


Last year, I recounted in detail the actual achievements of reform 
in the laws and in practice. They mark the rising tide of public sen- 
timent. “With public sentiment,” said Mr. Lincoln, “nothing can 
fail; without public sentiment, nothing can succeed.” The severe 
standards by which the Executive conduct in regard to the civil ser- 
vice is tested by intelligent and independent citizens who believe 
that honesty is the best political policy; the impressive and startling 
contrast offered in the centennial year of the Constitution between 
the tone and course of the first and later administrations ; the deep- 
ening sense of shame that alone among the — powers of Christen- 
dom we degrade our own public service,— all show unmistakably how 
profoundly the public conscience is stirred. The great spectacle of 
the moment is a great object lesson. The argument for reform is 
steadily driven home by wanton party prostitution of the public ser- 
vice. Happily, there is a conservative and patriotic public intelligence 
which is the sure and invincible bulwark of popular institutions, be- 
cause it saves popular impulse from its own excesses. When that 
intelligence fails, the republic ends. But that it is not failing our 
recent history shows. It has already extorted from party a profes- 
sion of reform. It will presently compel a policy of reform, unless, 
as Goldwin Smith suggests, party can be maintained only by corrup- 
tion and the bribery of place. But that is not yet the American 
faith. We do not believe that popular government is possible only 
when dishonest. But, on the contrary, although taught by recent 
and startling experience that corruption is to-day the chief peril of 
the republic, and believing that nothing more certainly stimulates it 
than the practice of converting the vast sum of the salaries of the 
civil service into a bribery fund at every national election, we have 
seen the awakening and the advance of the spirit of reform. As 
with all progress worth fighting for, the contest is stubborn and reso- 
lute. Delays and defeats are inevitable but temporary. The ad- 
vance is sure. The thunders of the Church did not persuade Galileo 
that the earth did not move; and the roar of the party machine and 
the gross violation of public pledges by the President, the Postmas- 
ter-General, by Senators and Representatives in Congress, by party 
committees and local leaders, all of which we have heard and seen 
before, do not convince us that the reform sentiment of the country 
is not stronger every day. 

The familiar plea by which the partisan prostitution of the civil ser- 
vice is defended is that the administration should be entrusted to the 
friends of the national policy which has been approved at the polls. 
This is true of every post in the administration of which the duties 














But it is true no farther, 
The subordi- 
They.are 
sworn simply to administer the law. If they are honest, their politi- 
cal views cannot injuriously affect their diligence and devotion to 
their duties. If they are dishonest, their political views cannot 
qualify them for public employment. Those who raise the cry that 
the government, meaning the civil service, ought to be in the hands 
of its friends shall not escape by refusing to say what they mean. If 
the cry does not mean that a postmaster would be more honest, ener- 
getic, and efficient in the handling and distribution of the mail be- 
cause of his political views, it has no legitimate meaning whatever. 
It is merely a black flag flown at the masthead. It means only that 
we have captured the administration, and, not content with enacting 
and executing the laws, which is our true end as a party, we make 
prize of the vast emoluments of the civil service to distribute among 
our followers as booty. 

But this cry is fatal for those who raise it; for it is the confession 
that a partisan service is so corrupting that it unfits men for honest 
and eminent public duty. It leaves the champions of spoils contend- 
ing for a system which they admit to be demoralizing. It asserts 
that a public servant who is faithful and capable under an adminis- 
tration which favors a national bank, for instance, will become dishon- 
est or inefficient under one which prefers a sub-treasury, because, if 
he remain honest and efficient under the new administration, then, as 
his views do not affect his conduct, the public interest does not de- 
mand a change. Whoever alleges that an American citizen, what- 
ever his political views may be, will do his sworn duty less efficiently, 
or even connive at the violation of laws which he is sworn to obey, 
because his party has not made the laws, accuses him of being a fool 
oraknave. To assert this of the great body of public officers is to 
brand American citizens as rascals. Yet this is the assumption of 
the theory that every non-political employee in the public service 
should change with a party change of administration. Why should 
such public officers be expected to regard their oaths more strictly, or 
to do their duty more faithfully, because they agree with the political 
views of the President, than the employees of a great private corpora- 
tion because they agree with the religious views of the superin- 
tendent ? 

I will take an illustration familiar to all of us. 
of New York was a Republican. But when a Democratic adminis- 
tration came into power, he was reappointed postmaster. Did that 
administration betray its trust and wrongfully imperil the public ser- 
vice by retaining an important officer, who, not holding the political 
views of the President, under the theory we are considering, would 
be passive, careless, and inefficient in the discharge of his duties? 
In fact and by the record, did this difference of political view in the 
least degree affect the energy, the devotion, the ability of this man, 
who served his country as faithfully and at a sacrifice as great as an 
hero of the war? Did he flout his oath, did he connive at inefi. 
ciency and sloth and delay and misconduct in the postal service, in 
order to discredit the party with whose political views he did not 
agree? Had he no honorasaman? Had he no pride in the good 
name of the American government? Was he so poor a creature as 
to derange the business convenience of the metropolis of the conti- 
nent, despite his oath, his honor, and his fame, because he was a Re- 
publican and the President a Democrat? 

To ask the question is to answer it. Mr. Pearson was the same up- ° 
right, faithful, and honorable officer under Democratic ascendency that 
he had been under Republican administration. Yet, warm as my re- 
gard for the man, and high as was my admiration of the public officer, 

do not think that he was singular in this honorable fidelity to his 
trust. Americans are not the scoundrels that the common spoils 
theory assumes. What Mr. Pearson was, in honesty and fidelity, the 
great multitude of public officers and employees would be, if selected 
and retained as he was for his fitness, and not for his opinions. It is 
one of the worst evils of the spoils system that it tends to corrupt 
this honesty and to destroy this fidelity by making personal favor and 
political opinion, not proved fitness, both the condition of appoint- 
ment and of the official tenure. Therefore it is that the removal of 
every such officer solely that his office may be degraded to a reward 
for partisan activity is a gross public wrong, a deadly blow to politi- 
cal morality, to the self-respect of honest public servants, and to the 
American name. 

The successful party in the election of last year pledged itself to 
promote civil service reform, “to the end that the dangers to free 
institutions which lurk in the power of official patronage may be 
wisely and effectually avoided.” It was not the power of patronage, 
but a great, humane, patriotic purpose that created the party which 
made that declaration. Did the complete control of the patronage of 
the government for a quarter of a century, a patronage enormously 
increased and extended, and pestunnadl solely upon partisans, 
strengthen the party in public confidence, or elevate its leadership, 
or secure its ascendency? Is it not true that, with the great increase 
of a. political corruption has greatly and consequently in- 
creased within the party and throughout the country? Is it less true 


are in any degree affected by the election. 
and it is true of but a very small number of places. 
nate Executive agents, as such, have no political duties. 


The late postmaster 
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that the determination no longer to treat the vast sums paid in public 
business salaries as a fund to reward partisan service would be the 
first serious check to the corruption which now threatens our politi- 
cal life? Thirteen years ago, one of the most eminent of Republican 
leaders said in the Senate,—and if it was true then, is it less true 
now ?— “I have heard the taunt from friendliest lips that, when the 
United States presented herself in the East to take part with the 
civilized world in generous competition in the arts of life, the only 
product of her institutions in which she surpassed all others beyond 
question was her corruption.” When, three years hence, we wel- 
come that world upon our Western shores to another competition of 
proficiency in those arts, shall we be content with industrial supe- 
riority and material splendor? While our inventive genius, our 
daring enterprise, our swift civilization of a continent, may stir the 
wonder of the world, shall it not be our proudest boast that, as the 
material miracle has been wrought under popular government, our 
greatest achievement is the moral miracle of the constant purifi- 
cation of that government by the virtue and intelligence of the 
people ? 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


By THE NATIONAL CiviIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE AT PHILADELPHIA, 
Ocr. 2, 1889. 


1. The National Civil Service Reform League gladly recognizes the 
steady advance of the reform sentiment in the public mind and the good 
results happily achieved in legislation. 

2. The National Convention of the party now administering the govern- 
ment made the following declaration: ‘‘The men who abandoned the Re- 
a party in 1884, and continue to adhere to the Democratic party, 

ave deserted not only the cause of honest government, of sound finance, 
of freedom and purity of the ballot, but especially have deserted the cause 
of reform in the civil service. We will not fail to keep our pledges because 
they have broken theirs or because their candidate has broken his. We 
therefore repeat our declaration of 1884, to wit: The reform of the civil ser- 
vice auspiciously begun under the Republican administration should’ be 
completed by the further extension of the reform system already established 
by law to all grades of the service to which it is applicable. The spirit and 
purpose of the reform should be observed in all Executive appointments ; 
and all Jaws at variance with the object of existing reform legis'ation should 
be repealed, to the end that the dangers to free institutions, which lurk in 
the power of official patronage, may be wisely and effectually avoided.” 
The President elected upon that platform declared in his letter of accept- 
ance: “In appointments to every grade and department, fitness and not 
party service shvuuld be the essential and discriminating test, and fidelity 
and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. Only the interest of the public 
service should suggest removals from office.” 

3. It is the duty of the —e to consider how these solemn pledges have 
been fulfilled. The personal character, ability, and experience, and the 
unquestionable and fearless devotion to reform of the members of the Civil 
Service Commission appointed by the administration, and the support 
accorded to them by the President, deserve the heartiest commendation. 
The administration of the reform law has been improved by regulations 
making the eligible lists public, and permitting the appointment upon local 
boards of members whose tenure in the service is independent of the heads 
of the respective classified offices. 

4. The execution of the law, however, is seriously endangered by the 
appointment, with few exceptions, as heads of offices within the classified ser- 
vice, of men who are not in sympathy with the law or its purposes, but who 
are in many cases its open or secret enemies. 

A brief necessary delay in the preparation of eligible lists by the Civil 
Service Commission was improved to sweep out of the railway mail service 
hundreds of employees, regardless of efficiency; and into their vacancies 
were hurried hundreds of partisans of the administration, with but a subor- 
dinate regard to their fitness. In the civil service generally, the President 
seems in great measure to have abdicated his constitutional power of 
appointment by placing the appointments at the disposal of partisan leaders, 
thus enabling them to debauch constituencies and control elections. Thus 
the pledge of the President that fitness and not ney service should be the 
sole discriminating test of appointment is disregarded. 

5. An equally flagrant violation of pledges is the removal of public offi- 
cers, especially in the postal service, for mere partisan reasons, and espe- 
cially of men trained +! years of faithful service and universally recognized 
to be peculiarly fitted for their several positions, and whose only fault was 
their unwillingness to seek the favor of influential politicians by subordi- 
nating to their interests those of the country. Against these excesses of the 
spoils system, whereby its injustice and cruelty are strikingly illustrated, the 
League records its unqualified protest. The League also expresses its 
regret at the refusal of the President to extend the civil service examina- 
tions to the Census Bureau, inasmuch as the proper discharge of the duties 
of that bureau imperatively demands entire freedom from partisan spirit. 

6. The League renews its earnest declaration of the wisdom of a repeal of 
the four years’ laws which are the fruitful source of political removals. 
When the power of removal is unrestricted, it is of the highest importance 
that every officer should be held to the responsibility which accompanies 
authority, and that every incentive to the arbitrary exercise of authority 
should be destroyed. To stimulate the official sense of this responsibility, 
the League recommends to its constituent associations the widest publication 


of the details of removals, that the public may be fully informed of any case 
in which its service may be made subservient. 

7. The League renews its recommendation that public officers intrusted 
with power of appointment and removal should be required by law or exec- 
utive order to place upon public record all appointments, removals, and 
resignations, and the reason for every removal made by them; and appoint- 
ing officers, when in their discretion they do not select those rated highest 
upon the eligible list presented to them, should be required in each case to 
file their reasons for such action. While fully recognizing that the absolute 
power of removal must be vested in the appointing power, subject only 
to a sound discretion, the League holds that the system of making removals 
upon secret charges, or specified acts preferred by unknown accusers, with- 
out opportunity for explanation or denial, is inquisitorial in its character, 
unjust in its results, and, like the spoils system itself, repugnant to the 
spirit of American institutions. 

8. The League warmly approves the appeals to the clergy of the United 
States to commend to the people the moral aspect of the question of reform. 
The promotion of public honesty and the stay of increasing corruption are 
not political or partisan questions: they are concerns of the truest patriot- 
ism; and the pulpit in the discharge of its office of applying external prin- 
ciples of morality to human conduct, and aiding nations as well as individ- 
uals to walk in the right way, may well demand of the public conscience 
that specific and acknowledged evils affecting the highest’ public welfare 
shall be speedily and effectively redressed. 


A paper on “ The Post-office to be taken out of Politics,” by Richard H. 
Dana, was read by the secretary in that gentleman’s absence. Charles J. 
Bonaparte of Baltimore read a paper on “ Civil Service Reform as a Moral 
Question.” 





REPORT 


OF THE SUPERVISORY BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE NEW 
YORK MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE, 


Hon. HuGu J. GRANT, Mayor of the City of New York: 

Sir,— The questions involving a construction of the regulations, 
which the Supervisory Board have been asked to decide during the 
past year, have continued to diminish in number and importance, 
a natural result of greater familiarity with the working of the system 
on the part both of the appointing officers and of applicants for 
places. Early in the year, the board were so much impressed by the 
my of Dr. A. H. Brown of Boston, as medical examiner of the 
police force in that city, touching the value of measurements as indi- 
cations of general physical condition, that he was engaged as an 
expert in the phySical examination of patrolmen, firemen, and park 
policemen. The result is believed to have been very satisfactory. 
His method appears to furnish a very useful supplement to the tests 
afforded by trials of muscular strength, in ascertaining the probabil- 
ities of a man’s future physical capacity and continuing fitness for 
active service. It is based on the presumption created by a great 
many thousand examinations that certain measurements of the limbs 
and trunk furnish reliable indications as to a man’s general bodily 
vigor and vitality... . 

The claim of the comptroller that the Inspectorship of Provisions 
and Supplies in the Finance Department is a confidential place and 
therefore can be filled by thé comptroller in his discretion, and with- 
out any examination of applicants for the position, has occasioned the 
Supervisory Board considerable difficulty. The duties of this officer 
are mainly the inspection of the provisions and supplies furnished 
by contractors to the various public institutions, for the purpose of 
seeing that they accord with the samples. When he detects fraud 
either in quantity or quality, he reports it to the comptroller; and it is 
obvious that his main qualifications must be familiarity with the 
quality and current prices of the various supplies called for— a qual- 
ification which is very easily ascertainable by examination, and, in 
fact, can hardly be ascertained in any other way. Whether a man is 
a competent judge of tea or pork or flour can only be discovered by 
asking him to pass upon specimens of these articles; and it is only 
by being such competent judge, as it seemed to the Supervisory 
Board, that he is fitted to detect frauds on the part of contractors or 
purveyors. On the other hand, in the comptroller’s opinion, the 
inspector’s duties as a detective — that is, as an officer watching for 
age indications of fraudulent designs — were more important than 

is duties as a judge of provisions; and the inspector should report 
such indications to the comptroller secretly, and should therefore 
stand in such a confidential relation toward him as to make it proper 
under the rules to dispense with any examination with respect to his 
qualifications. The board found itself unable to accept this view. 
There is no question that serious frauds are perpetrated in the qual- 
ity, if not in the quantity, of the supplies furnished to the various 
institutions of the city; but it has seemed to the board that the best 
cure or preventive of such frauds is, in the first place, the publicly 
ascertained competency of the person selected as inspector, and, in 
the second place, absolute publicity in all that relates either to the 
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detection or punishment of the fraud. When fraud is detected, it 
should be promptly exposed by the report of the inspector, made not 
privately to the comptroller, but openly to the community at large, 
so as to secure publicity and punishment for the offence, and to 
operate also as a guarantee of competency and good faith on the part 
of the inspector. Reports secretly made to the comptroller and not 
open to the examination of parties interested, or to the public, afford 
no such guarantee. Dishonest reports might thus be made with 
comparatively little risk by an inspector who was in complicity with 
a fraudulent contractor or official, or who was persecuting an honest 
one for refusing to pay him blackmail. The board, therefore, while 
acknowledging the hearty co-operation which it has received from the 
comptroller in carrying out the law, were unable to concur with him 
in this particular matter, and felt obliged to hold to the position that 
the inspector’s place was not a confidential Une within the meaning of 
the regulations, and should therefore be filled by examination, to 
which position the comptroller has finally acceded. 

_ The present mayor having, in the exercise of his undoubted discre- 
tion, called on us for our resignation of the places we have held since 
our appointment in 1884 ~ Mayor Edson, and of which we were the 
first incumbents, it is perhaps fitting that before retiring we should 
recall the circumstances under which we received our appointment, 
and the nature of the duties we have endeavored to perform. Our 
places were created by Mayor Edson when, in 1884, the law came 
into operation which required him to apply the competitive system to 
the filling of substantially all the subordinate offices in the munic- 
ipal service. He had already so applied it to a limited extent under 
the option given him by previous legislation, which excluded from the 
operation of the system many departments that were subsequently 
brought within its scope, and had procured a classification of the city 
service, and drafted a set of regulations inadequate to the require- 
ments of the new law. In creating a Supervisory Board “to aid the 
mayor, at his request, in preparing suitable regulations for the carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of the said act; to conduct such in- 
quiries as it may deem expedient respecting the examinations in 
these regulations provided for; to control such examinations and the 
general administration of the system created by these regulations, 
and to decide from time to time, subject to revision by the mayor, all 
questions arising under these regulations or the construction thereof, 
and to make an annual report to the mayor, showing its own action, 
the regulations and the exceptions thereto in force, the administra- 
tion thereof, with such suggestions as it may deem necessary for the 
more effectual accomplishment of the purpose of the said section 
and of said regulations,” he desired to recognize two facts: first, that 
the mayor of a city like New York cannot possibly find time to 
superintend personally the examination on a great variety of subjects 
of many hundred candidates annually for all sorts of places; and, 
second, that it is almost impossible for any incumbent of a political 
office, in the existing state of the popular mind, to keep clear of the 
suspicion that any power he may have over the manner of filling 
places in the public service is used for his personal advantage or that 
of his party. The creation of the Supervisory Board was, therefore, 
intended to assure the public that the machinery of examinations 
would be used to carry out the plain intent of the law, and not to pro- 
mote either individual or party interests; that the competition pro- 
vided for by the legislature would be fair competition; that the 
examinations would be genuine tests of fitness for public service ; 
and that the regulations would be construed and enforced in the pub- 
lic interest, and not in that of particular candidates. 

That these precautions were not unnecessary will be admitted by 
every candid person who remembers how unfamiliar the public was 
with the competitive system of filling offices, and how unusual it had 
become to ascribe to appointing officers any motive but personal or 
party advantage. In selecting us for the Supervisory Board, we are 
bound to suppose that Mayor Edson’s main object was to disarm 
popular suspicion with regard to the working of the new system by 
putting it into the hands of men who were known to be its sincere 
friends and advocates, and who would seek to carry it out without 
fear or favor. Our places do not call for the display either of great 
ability or great knowledge, but they do call imperatively and above 
all things for belief in the reform and a genuine and constant desire 
to make it succeed; and these qualifications we may, without any 
lack of modesty, fairly claim to have possessed. Our experience has 
been that no obstacle to the successful working of the Civil Service 
Law is so serious as the belief, both among appointing officers and 
among the candidates for places, that those who execute it are not in 
earnest; that the competition is not really intended to sift the can- 
didates or give the office to the best man; that it has not extin- 
guished favoritism; that high marks are not really meant to limit the 
appointing officer's field of choice; and that there is some room still 
left for the successful play of “ pulls ” or influence. 

Another, though less serious obstacle, was the belief which we 
encountered, sometimes in high places, that the Civil Service Law 
was not a law of the same binding force as other laws in the statute 
book; that it was not entitled to the full benefit of the rule which 
gives to each statute supremacy over others of earlier date ; and that 








there was not the same want of good citizenship in seeking to evade 
it or defeat it which there would be in seeking to evade or defeat 
other laws. Neither of these obstacles can be overcome, except by 
the display of absolute good faith, through a considerable period of 
time, on the part of those charged with the execution of the law. It 
will never serve its full purpose in taking subordinate places out of 
politics and in filling them, according to ordinary business rules, with 
the sole object of securing the capable administration of them until 
the people have acquired the same kind of confidence in its honest 
administration which they now feel in the administration of justice ; 
that is, have the confidence that a candidate who stands high on the 
eligible list is as sure of the opportunity of appointment which the 
law offers him as he would be of the judgment the law awards him, if 
he went into court on the question of property. 

The competitive system is one under which unprovable wrong is 
almost as easy as under our judicial system. There are in it nearly 
as many ways in which those charged with its execution can betray 
their trusts without positive detection as in the administration of 
justice. There is not a step the candidate makes, from the filing 
of his application papers to his final rating on the eligible list, in 
which a dishonest examiner, acting in collusion with a dishonest ap- 
pointing officer, may not deprive him of his just rights under the law, 
without furnishing anything in the shape of evidence on which he 
could base a legal claim for redress. There is hardly one of the res 
ulations which might not be so construed by an officer who was will- 
ing to bring the law into disrepute, or frustrate its operation, as to 
work great though not demonstrable injustice. In fact there is no 
law on the statute book which so imperatively needs to be executed 
by those who believe in it and desire its success. Even without 
serious changes in applying the regulations, it could be converted 
into a mere farce or simulacrum, without furnishing any injured per- 
son with the material for definite complaint. 

It will be readily inferred from the foregoing how important to the 
board has been the hearty support of the three mayors under whom 
we have had the honor to serve. Mayor Edson, in committing to us, 
in the fall of 1884, the drafting of the regulations, placed no limit on 
our discretion, and supported us in every way in attempting a full 
execution of the law. It is true he was then on the eve of retiring 
from office ; but his successor, Mayor Grace, was no less strenuous 
in promoting a fair trial of the new system. He favored every possi- 
ble extension of the rules, as well as their vigorous application. 
Mayor Hewitt was equally steady in his determination to enforce the 
regulations both in spirit and in letter, and never failed to support us 
in every effort either to uphold or extend their operation. 

Mayor Grace appointed to the place of chief examiner and secre- 
tary Mr. Woodman, now the President of the Board of Excise, of 
whose services we cannot speak with too high praise. He did for 
the organization of the service, and arrangement of the records, and 
the proper execution of the regulations, everything that could be 
done by absolute integrity, untiring industry, and administrative abil- 
ity of a very high order. He completed the work that had been 
wisely and energetically initiated by his predecessor, Mr. Russell 
Sturgis, during the brief period that he held the place. His succes- 
sor, Mr. Lee Phillips,* who now fills the office, found the machinery 
of the examinations ready and in partial operation; but he has had, 
for a still longer period than Mr. Woodman, to maintain its efficiency 
against the open or covert attempts to evade it which must occur 
with more or less frequency until the system has taken root in the 
political manners of the community, and he has done so with great 
ability and fidelity. We cannot take leave of the service without 
acknowledging our great obligations both to him and his assistant, 
Mr. Manheimer, for the zeal, energy, accuracy, and honesty which 
they have displayed, both in conducting the examinations and keep- 
ing the records. The needful knowledge of the regulations and of 
their constraction, of the mode of conducting the examinations and 
of forming the eligible lists cannot be acquired at once; and even a 
temporary break in the machinery would cause confusion and loss of 
confidence, which it would take —_— while to remedy, and which 
might prove, to some extent, irremediable. Anything which discredits 
the reform, even for a brief period, would furnish its enemies with 
weapons with which to assail it before the legislature and the public 
press, of which they are only too ready to avail themselves, and 
retard the growth of that public confidence in the fairness of the 
examinations and in the genuineness of the eligible list which is 
absolutely necessary to the success of the system. 

We must add, however, in order to avoid all misunderstanding, 
that we have had, with very few exceptions, the hearty co-operation 
of the heads of departments in our efforts to enforce the regulations. 
To the comptroller now in office and his predecessor, we are in- 
debted for valuable and indeed indispensable aid in preventing eva- 
sion by stopping the pay of persons illegally appointed. To Inspec- 
tor Byrnes, of the Police Department, also, our obligations have been 
very great, not only for the zeal and energy he has shown as an 
examiner in applying the competitive system to the police force, but 


* Since this report he has been removed by Mayor Grant. 
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for his readiness on all occasions to give us the benefit of his advice 
and experience. 


To many other officers now in the municipal service, our thanks are 
also justly due. 


The following table exhibits the number of examinations held and 
of candidates appointed since we came into office : — 
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The law permits the holding of non-competitive or pass examina- 
tions, as they are sometimes called, “ whenever competition may not 
be found practical.” The Supervisory Board, in exercising: their dis- 
cretion under this proviso, have been guided in the main by the rep- 
resentations of the appointing officers, touching the nature of the 
place to be filled and the quality of the candidates presenting them- 
selves or likely to present themselves, always making the efficiency 
of the public service their main consideration. They have allowed 
non-competitive instead of competitive examinations where the 
duties of the place to be filled were such us to call for special expe- 
rience only possessed by one or two persons, or where for any reason 
the place was so unattractive as to draw but few candidates, or 
where the marks of all the candidates presenting themselves were so 
low as to indicate positive unfitness. It will be observed in the 
above table that the number of non-competitive examinations has 
very largely increased during the year 1888, which is due in the main 
to the release of the hospitals and asylums from the competitive rule, 
for reasons given in our report of last year. We have to repeat our 
observations of last year as to the operation of the Act of March 1, 
1886, as amended May 25, 1887, and April 10, 1888, giving veterans 
of the late war a positive preference over all other candidates in com- 
petitive examinations, and forbidding their removal “except for 
cause shown after a hearing had.” The inconvenience and even 
injury to the public interests of this mode of rewarding soldiers and 
sailors for’ their service to their country increases steadily. It has 
been considered by some of the departments such a menace to their 
efficiency that they have’ delayed as long as possible trying to fill 
vacancies by competitive examination, fearing that they might have 
very incompetent persons, of whom it would be difficult or impossible 
to get rid, thrust upon them under the operation of the Veteran Act, 
pod have, when delay was no longer possible, sought, in some cases, 
refuge in a non-competitive examination of persons possessing spe- 
cial and known fitness for the duties to be performed. It is generally 
to be desired that some provision of equal value should be made for 
the veterans which would not force them into places that they were 
unfitted to fill, and in which their incompetence would be painful to 
themselves, as well as vexatious and injurious to their official chiefs. 
It would be much cheaper for the State to pay to every veteran pre- 
senting himself for employment in the civil service a pension equal 
to the salary he would receive if a place were awarded him than to 
allow him to occupy posts in which his unfitness would derange and 
retard the orderly transaction of public business. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EVERETT P. WHEELER. 
E. RANDOLPH ROBINSON. 
E. L. GODKIN. 

New York, February, 1889. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


TWO MORE REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMEN FOR THE REPEAL OF THE 


LAW. 


Congressman Sherman ot New York reports the spoils hunters of 
his section as well satisfied with what President Harrison has done 
for them. “We are pretty well satisfied with the administration,” he 











said. ‘Take New York in comparison with the other States, and we 
have not much to complain of as to appointments. The presidential 
post-offices come slow, but matters appear all right. I have in my 
district not a fourth class post-office worth $200 a year—not an 
office that any one wants— that had not been filled under Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration. The first fourth class post-office filled in my 
district was filled on July 30. On July 30 of this year, every one of 
these offices I had a candidate for—all above $200 per year — was 
filled. I believe in civil service reform within the party and not out 
of it. In other words, ‘to the victors belong the spoils.’ In making 
appointments, however, such victors should be chosen as are most 
competent to fill the offices.” 

Mr. Sherman, when asked if he would vote for the repeal of the 
Civil Service Act, replied that he would most cheerfully.— Boston 
Post, September 5. 


Representative-elect Henry Clay Evans of Tennessee gets in line 
with the other Republican opponents of civil service reform in a pub- 
lic interview as follows :— 

“ What do you think of the Civil Service Law?” 

“ As at present enforced, it is a humbug. It ought to be materially 
modified or repealed. I couldn’t pass a civil service examination 
to-day. It is wrong in principle. I don’t want any one to tell me 
whom I may employ in my business. When I hire a man, I want to 
see his face. I don’t care whether or not he knows the distance 
from Mars to the sun. I want to know if he can do the work I want 
done. The way to find out is to put him at it; and, if he can’t do it, 
put him aside.” —Boston Herald, September 3. 


MORE THAN CLEVELAND. 


Senator Plumb says that there have been four times as many 
changes made in the post-offices in Kansas by President Harrison as 
were made by President Cleveland in the same length of time, and 
that in Azs congressional district there is not a Democratic postmaster 


left. 


OHIO DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 1889. FROM SPEECH OF 
RARY CHAIRMAN, 


TEMPO- 


The removal of over five hundred faithful officers in the civil ser- 
vice by Mr. Harrison during the first two months he held the 
office of President, and the indirect plundering of the Treasury by 
the payment of salaries to the close and immediate relatives of him- 
self and of his wife, in spite of his promises and pledges made before 
the election, is a national scandal. If this was a religious body, pure 
and simple, or a convention of ethical philosophers, I would raise 
the question whether religion has suffered as much from the attacks 
of Mr. Ingersoll as it has from the broken pledges and dishonored 
promises in connection with the civil service of our extremely relig- 
ious President. But it is clearly within our province as a convention 
of patriotic citizens, speaking for the loyal people who have sent us 
here, to declare that “ public office is a public trust,” and that we 
favor a civil service system so perfect and so strict as to make 
appointment to and retention in the civil service of the United States 
depend upon character, ability, and faithfulness, and which will 
finally divorce it from the influences of partisanship, political activity, 


and the corrupt use of money.— Part of a Democratic Broadside 
circulated in Ohio. 


PRESIDENTIAL POSTMASTERS UNDER CLEVELAND. 


In Minnesota, 46 out of the 60 presidential postmasters were 
allowed to serve out their terms, and the same is true of 22 out of 40 
in Kentucky. 


ARE OFFICIALS FREE TO IGNORE THE PLATFORM? 


Collector Cravens who said that, before any one should work for 
the people under him, he must not only have always voted the 
Republican ticket, but he must have been an active party worker — 
writes to the papers to say that, up to August 23, he had found work 
for forty-four men. This means that he had turned forty-four men 
out of employment for no reason but to make places for forty-four 
active Republican party workers. Will President Harrison say that 
the party platform and his letter of acceptance have in this case been 
carried out? If they have not, will he punish Cravens? The latter 
has some eight or ten more places.— Civil Service Chronicle, Indiana. 
(The editors all voted for Harrison.) 
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WESTERN ©ENTIMENT. 

Civil service reform will not down, and the abominable spoils 
system must go out; for America will banish her disgrace as fast as 
she can.— Progressive Age, Minneapolis. 


PROMOTIONS FOR MERIT. 


Mr. Capen, of the Boston School Committee, urges the regulation 
of promotion among teachers so as to eliminate fayoritism and pres- 
sure, and also so that the deserving may not be overlooked. He 
thinks that promotion for merit will result in “enthusiasm all through 
the service.” He recommends that the Board of Supervisors 
classify the teachers of all the grades below the first according to 
their relative fitness for promotion, based on the way they do their 
work as teachers. Why not give up all such Chinese methods, and 
grade them according to their electioneering services ? 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Stuart Wood, Secretary of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
. tion of Philadelphia, says the examinations “ are but a means to ends, 
which ends are the increased efficiency of the public service, and, 
what is yet more important, the preservation of civil liberty, which 
is endangered whenever the public servants are made tools of a party 
or of a boss, and the civil service becomes an oligarchical instrument 
for perverting the voice of the people.” —“ On the Right of Making 
Removals without Stating Cause.” 


PUBLIC PRINTER PALMER 


has dismissed thirty-eight of the employees in the government print- 
ing-office. They were from all departments,— composing-room, press- 
room, and bindery.— Boston Herald, September 27. 


REPEALING THE LAW. 


Mr. Quay’s worker, Martin, recently rewarded with a collectorship 
of internal revenue in Pennsylvania, offered a resolution at the 
annual meeting of the Anti-Cobden Club instructing its delegates 
to the convention of Republican clubs to be held at Pittsburg on 
September 24, demanding a repeal of the Civil Service Law. 


“ WORKERS” NOT SATISFIED. 


Colonel Perry Carson, ‘the colored member of the Republican 
National Committee from the District of Columbia, held an indigna- 
tion meeting about a month ago at the slowness of removals of Demo- 
crats by the district Commissioners. Mr. Carson asked what he and 
hundreds of other district Republicans spent money for in the cam- 
paign, ending up with “How much longer must I walk the streets? 
If I have to do it for another four years, God help me!” Mr. S. L. 
Perry, called “ Exodus” Perry, boasted that he carried seven thou- 
sand negroes from Carolina to Indiana to vote for Garfield in 1880, 
and that even he could not get a place as “ messenger to be paid by 
Uncle Sam.” 


FELLOW-FEELING AMONG SPOILSMEN. 


At a meeting held September 25, Mr. Stratton, president of the 
Pennsylvania Republican Association, made a characteristic address, 
which was frequently interrupted with applause. He declared that 
the only kind of Democrats he sympathized with were those of 
Eugene Higgins’s stamp, and closed by the following hopeful words: 
“We are already having an effect. If it were not inadvisable, I 
could cite the name of a man who was appointed to-day from a civil 
service list because, as the representative of our association, I inter- 
fered in his behalf. The Civil Service Law is an obstacle to our move- 
ment, but you see it is not insurmountable.”— Boston Herald, Sep- 
tember 27. 


A SPOILS APPOINTEE GETS DRUNK. 


Henry Rokestraw was appointed postmaster at Cheraw, S.C. He 
went to a neighboring town, and became intoxicated and disorderly, 
was arrested and fined ten dollars, and sent to jail because he could 
not pay. Wanamaker was telegraphed that his recently appointed 
postmaster at Cheraw was in the guard-house drunk, and what should 
be done about it. No reply was received. 


LIST OF SOME REPUBLICAN PAPERS RECENTLY OPPOSING THE 
REFORM. 


Albany a Journal, Washington Post (Halton’s paper), Iowa 
State Register (Clarkson’s paper), Harrisburg 7e/egraph, Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette, Binghamton Refudlican, Philadelphia Press, 
Dayton Journal, Evansville (Ind.) Journal, Burlington Hawkeye, 
Manchester (N.H.) AZirror, St Louis Globe-Democrat. 


NEITHER PARTY HONEST. 


The Republicans were for it (the Civil Service Law) when the 
Democrats were in power. They are not for it now, but the Demo- 
crats are.— Washington Post. 


. 


CLARKSON’S NEWSPAPER. 


So there will be one bureau (the Census Bureau) to which com- 
petent persons can apply for employment without having to pass an 
examination on the rings of Saturn, the age of Julius Czsar, or the 
distance of the moon from the earth.— /owa State Register. 


“THE BOYS ON CIVIL SERVICE.” 


One would think that, with all the federal offices of the city in the 
hands of sympathetic machine Republicans, the “ Boys” would be 


able to wait patiently till their turns came around to get “wae. 4 


but this is not the case in the sixth Assembly district. The Repu 
lican Association of that district has adopted the following : “ Resolved, 
That we express through the press our ofosition to civil service as 
it now exists, oporating to the denifit of the political ofonants of the 
Republican party.” The “ Boys” were so hungry with long waiting 
that they had forgotten how to spell —a misfortune which is known 
to happen to the best of people in times of great nervous strain or 
physical weariness. Any one can see what a formal obstacle a civil 
service examination would be to patriots seeking places who were 
liable to lapses of this kind. There was great suffering among the 
Tammany Boys from a similar affliction when they began to enter 
the civil service examinations for municipal places; but, if latest ac- 
counts are trustworthy, they are able to pass now with almost mirac- 
ulous ease.— VV. Y. Evening Post (Ind). 


THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Boston Journa/, seems to us not 
to express itself very correctly when it contends that the consular 
system of the country should be put under the Civil Service Law. 
That is a law for competitive literary examinations in every possible 
direction; and appointments to office under it are, in reality, not 
made by the appointing officers, but by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, who certify that in the competitive examinations A and B 
are superior to C and D. But this does not seem to be the sort of 
examination which the Boston Journal really desires. It would ex- 
amine men for the consular service in order to ascertain whether 
they know the language of the country where they propose to 
go, and have that general knowledge of business which will en- 
able them to make useful consuls. This sort of examination is 
desirable, and we have always been in favor of it. No man should 
be appointed to office unless he is qualified to do the work for 
which he is appointed. This can be ascertained by a suitable exam- 
ination; but the appointing power should be left at liberty to deter- 
mine whether one applicant is fitter than another, and this requires 
a very different kind of judgment from that which is exercised in 
marking mate in a competitive examination, and deciding by 
adding them up which of several candidates should be appointed. In 
our opinion, the former method is the method of common sense, and 
the latter is the method of our Chinese civil service system.— 
N.Y. Sun. 





